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_ Mr. Lustcarten: It has become very evident for several years, and it 
has contributed quite a bit to international misunderstanding, that the 
word “democracy” means something different in the Eastern world 
from what it does in the West. But does it not go further than that? 
Even in the West, when we say “democracy,” do we all mean the same 
thing? That is what we hope to explore in this discussion where 
speakers in France, Britain, and the United States are linked together 
‘by radio. 

* In London, sitting here with me are Patrick Gordon-Walker, Labour 
‘member of Parliament, the Secretary for Commonwealth Relations in 
the last Labour government and an Oxford historian; and Angus 
Maude, a Conservative member of Parliament and author of two books 
on the middle and professional classes. Over in Paris is Raymond Aron, 
political correspondent of the newspaper Le Figaro. 

_ Aron, are you there? Just tell me that, and I will go on from there. 


Mr. Aron: Yes, I am here. 


Mr. Lustcarten: Good. I will be back again soon. Over to New 
York, where there is Philip Mosely, professor of international relations 
at Columbia University. I wonder, Professor Mosely, whether you 
would like to start the discussion. 


Mr. Moszety: Why, yes, I should like to. 

It seems to me that democracy has made great progress since 1939. 
If we look at Europe at that time and at it now, we see that the greater 
part of the German people are now able to determine most matters con- 
cerning their future; Italy has escaped from a dictatorship. In other 
parts of the world, in countries like India, Indonesia, even in Burma, 
the people are trying to build a democratic form of government. 

Now, what is the basic watershed between democracy and dictator- 
ship? As I was thinking about this last night, I remembered very 
vividly a conversation which I had one late Moscow night in 1931. My 
fellow conversationalist was a very idealistic old Bolshevik who later 
disappeared in the purge of the old Bolsheviks. About two o'clock in 
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the morning, after a very vivid discussion, this old Bolshevik said to’ 
me, “The question which torments me is: Do we have the right to kill 
people in the name of progress?” 

I think that that is a basic difference between dictatorship and 
democracy. Some dictatorships kill more; some kill fewer. Some kill on 
political grounds; some on so-called racial grounds. But basically a dic- 
tatorship takes to itself the right to determine not only what people 
shall think and do but who shall survive. 

Democracy accepts the value of the individual and provides, with 
greater or less success, channels for the individual to express his aspira- 
tions and ideas and to influence his government. 


Mr. LusrcarteN: Gordon-Walker, what do you think of that? 


Mr. Gorpon-Waxxer: Of course, I think that it isa very important _ 
distinction which Professor Mosely has made. We certainly do not and 


cannot accept in a democracy that you kill just in the name of progress. _ 


But I think that there is rather more to it than this; because you want 
to ask what sort of society can really afford to be democratic; you ought 
to have a state so far advanced as that which presupposes a very con- 
siderable economic and social progress. Neither America nor the United 
Kingdom would have had this high standard if we had looked at them, 
back one hundred and fifty years. We have also to say that some coun- 
tries, quite good countries in the world, cannot achieve as high a stand- 
ard as that. You cannot expect it of them, and you cannot necessarily 
condemn them, therefore, by just saying that they are not democratic. 


Mr. Lustrearren: Aron, let us come back to Paris for the moment. 
What is the French view on this? 


Mr. Aron: I do not know if it is the French view; it would be my 
personal view, of course. The definition of Professor Mosely comes 
from the fact that dictatorship is rather a violent revolution. I would be 
ready to agree with that but with one reservation. Of course, a revolu- 
tion in itself or violence in itself is not democratic. But there are some 
revolutions, it is true, which through violence came to a democratic 


regime. Let us take the case of the French Revolution. At that time 


there was violence too in killing people in the name of progress; but 
after a certain duration came democracy. 


So, the question which I would like to put to Professor Mosely is _ 


this: At the beginning of the Russian Revolution there was an effort to 
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create democracy by violence. But today, is not the essence of the Soviet 
regime permanent violence, or permanent revolution, which means 
something completely different—because violence has become not a 
phase or a means but a sort of permanent state of society? 


Mr. Lusrearren: Professor Mosely, while you reflect on that question, 
I am going to ask Angus Maude to give us a second view from 
‘Britain. 
Mr. Maune: It seems to me that if you are going to regard democracy 
as something more than simply the right of individuals to cast a vote 
at elections, you have to consider the whole difference between the con- 
cept of the all-powerful state and of society—a society of individuals 
_who work together for the greater self-expression and the greater ex- 
pression of the things in which they believe. In Germany, not less than 
‘in Russia, they believed that the state was a sort of mystic power, over 
and above the individuals, which could control everything—literature, 
thought, and art. We do not believe that, but it is very difficult to get 
a precise definition of what we do mean by democracy. By and large 
I would have thought that we could agree that a democratic country is 
one in which the majority of the people have a reasonable chance 
through political means of making their wishes felt and of getting a 
government in power which will, in fact, meet the wishes of the major- 
ity while safeguarding the rights of the minority. 


Mr. Lustcarten: Professor Mosely, you clearly started something. 
You had better continue. 


Mr. Moszty: Yes, we are in a good scrap now. I agree with Monsieur 
Aron that we have to have a consensus before we can have an operating 
democracy. For example, I would say that at the time of the American 
War of Independence against Britain roughly about 20 per cent of the 
people cared strongly about running their own affairs; about 10 per 
cent wanted strongly to stay with the Crown; and about 70 per cent 
were more or less indifferent and wanted to be left alone. 

The 20 per cent drove out the 10 per cent and took the 70 per cent by 
the scruff of the neck and then created a new consensus under which 
parties could begin to operate under a consensus. 

Where there is no consensus, where social and other clashes are so 
profound that people form separate nations, as many French observers 
noted in the eighteenth century, then you have the basis either for arbi- 
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trary rule or for dictatorship in the modern form, and you do not have _ 


the basis for a smoothly operating democracy. Just what the limit of 


tolerance with regard to this question of consensus is has to be deter- 
mined in different countries. 

What I feel is happening where democracies are being strengthened 
is that the basis of a consensus is being steadily strengthened. For 
example, I feel that that is the case in the work of the government in 
India—that it recognizes the profound differences and divisions and is 
concentrating on trying to create a consensus within which democratic 
institutions and individual rights can operate effectively for a long, 
long time to come. 


Mr. LustcartEn: Do you think that this might be a good moment to 


get to a more specific point and look at it in detail? Let us take the © 


question of individual rights in relation to democracy. 


Mr. Gorpon-Wa ker: I| think that everyone who has said that there 
is a sort of spirit that must be there before you can talk about democ- 
racy is right; but it is also true to say that there must be quite specific 
and clear rights, and particularly, of course, legal rights and political 
rights—the right to vote, the right to express your opinion, and so 
forth, which must be absolutely clear and immune from the state. 

I think, though, that an important difference arises here because some 
people—and this is probably true of America in the main—argue that 
rights of that sort presuppose that the state must be rather weak and 
powerless and that anybody who argues for a strong state is really a 
disguised Communist and, indeed, is going to ask for an all-powerful 
state, because what they want is a powerful state. But the point seems to 
be that socialism can be democratic just as much as liberal capitalism 
can be democratic, and we have to distinguish between socialism and 
communism if we are going to be clear on this issue. 

A Socialist says that the state must be powerful, because it must give 
people the right to health, to employment, to houses, and so forth, 
which means a strong state but that the state can only work and be 
strong if it is fully and genuinely supported by the people. Therefore a 
Socialist, just like a liberal democrat, believes in absolute legal and 
political rights; but he does not believe in them, as a liberal democrat 
does, because he wants a weak state. He believes in them, because he 
wants a powerful state which is based upon the agreement and consent 
of the people. It seems to me that we must make that distinction clear 
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‘if we are going to distinguish Western democracy and Eastern democ- 
racy. 


Mr. Lustcarren: Let us go over to Paris once again. Aron, how far 
would you go with the views which Gordon-Walker has just expressed? 


_ Mk. Aron: The problem which has been put is extremely important 
because we have, on the one side, an agreement on one point: Certain 
individual rights are fundamental to democracy. Among these funda- 
mental rights we put a certain tolerance for minorities; we believe in 
rules of law; and a certain degree of legal and social equality between 
the peoples. But individual rights do not much mean either social 
equality, in the full sense of the term, or welfare of the people. 

The last speaker wanted to express that maybe a strong state is nec- 


“essary to give to the great majority of the people economic chance and 
‘ opportunity, if not also economic equality. We would all agree that it is 


to be hoped that it is possible. But I am not so cocksure that it is possible 
to have a planned economy, or a fully planned economy, with a perma- 
nence of individual rights. I do not doubt for one minute that the 
Western Socialists want to have both at the same time; but I would 


rather be inclined to say that there must be limits to state intervention | 


in the functioning of the economy if the fundamentals of individual 
rights are to be preserved. 


Mr. Maunz: I entirely agree with Monsieur Aron on that, and I see 
some dangers even in the proposition which Gordon-Walker has been 
putting forward. If one looks at the writings of the liberal individual- 
ist philosophers, one finds that all the time they are being driven 
from the incompatibility of pure individualism in laissez faire with the 
rights of other individuals, always to circumscribe the reins of individ- 
ual liberty. They say that a man must be free so long as he does not im- 
pinge upon the freedom of others, and then they whittle down the 
range of individual freedom until imperceptibly liberal individualism 
merges into socialism. And I, as a Tory, believe that that may only too 
easily merge into communism and an all-powerful state. I believe, per- 
sonally, that if one insists upon the performance of duties to others, 
rather than first upon the existence of individual rights, we may find 
that empirical compromise which we are all seeking. 


Mr. LusrcarteN: Perhaps, America, you have the opinions of all your 
colleagues now. 
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Mr. Mosety: I would like to comment, first, on this contrast between 
individual rights and social welfare. I detect a certain note of contrast 
of so-called liberal democracy, as it is described, as practiced in America 
and the social welfare which has been emphasized so much in England 
since the war. I would like to say that I am puzzled by that, even after 
having spent a good many months at different times in Great Britain, 
because, as I recall, we had a TVA exercising a great influence over 
the development of the economy and welfare of a very large region 
inhabited by about fifteen million people some fifteen years before the 
first similar regional electrical development was undertaken in Scot- 
land. And, of course, our coverage in social insurance is broader, covers 
more groups and more types of social groups than is the case in the Brit- 
ish system. It is true that you have a national health system, but of 
course we have a very active state and local system of government 
within which many such problems as health and education are taken 
care of. And the ultimate result is probably not so very different from 
what you have done by a different technique. I would say that in any 
society there has to be this balance between the responsibilities which 
people want the government or, in the case of America, the various 
types of governments to undertake for the general welfare, and the ini- 
tiative of the individual. 

I do not feel, myself, for instance, that health insurance limits the 
initiative of the individual. On the contrary, it strengthens it by bridg- 
ing over periods of poor health or great expense for medical care. In 
fact, the late Senator Taft introduced a very extensive proposal for 
health coverage to protect the people. This is a matter of debate in this 
country and will be debated until enough people make up their minds 
that they care enough one way or another to decide it. That is the main 
thing which I detect in this discussion—an assumption that it is a con- 
trast betwen liberal democracy with no or very little state interference 
or activity and a completely planned economy. 

I would say that Premier Malenkov’s speech of August 8 showed 
the utopia of a completely planned economy, a complete bureaucracy of 
control. He showed that the average standard of living in the Soviet 


Union has declined since 1928, in spite of the great exertions that the 
people have made and the great sacrifices. 


Mr. Lusrearren: I would like Gordon-Walker to come in again be- 
cause he started this off, and he is aching to go on now. 


-- 
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Mr. Gorpon-Watxer: I am glad that Professor Mosely is rather 
nearer to me than I am to Mr. Maude, my colleague here; and he has 
said something which I have often felt—that America is very much 


_ more Socialist than most Americans recognize. The main point which I 


want to make is that we should avoid these two extremes—that you 


_must either have the all-powerful state or you must have the impotent or 


powerless state, or you must either have a fully planned economy or an 


unplanned economy. The real thing is, of course, as Professor Mosely 


said, to have a balance; and in my view you have now to have a power- 
ful state, mot an all-powerful state, and you have to have planning, not 


_acompletely planned economy. On the whole I must say that I think 


that we have struck a balance pretty well in England—I think, a little 
bit better, when there was a Labour government than there is now but 


* still pretty well. 


Mk. Mosety: No electioneering, sir! 


Mr. LustcartTEN: Before he gets started on that I think that I will go 
over to Paris for some oil on the troubled waters. Monsieur Aron, do 
you have any more to add on this? 


Mr. Aron: Yes, I would just say a few words. I have the impression 
that we all four belong to the moderate group. I mean, none of us is too 
extreme in his view and would think that any intervention in the mar- 
ket mechanism brings with it the danger of totalitarianism. We do not 
believe that the system of health insurance is the beginning of Gestapo; 
and so we could make a measure of compromise. This makes the dis- 
cussion a little bit less active and less interesting than it could be, be- 
cause if we had, let us say, Professor von Hayek here, he would take 
an extreme view of “the road to serfdom.”* But unfortunately, in spite 
of everything, I do not agree with his extreme view, so I rather feel 
nearer to everybody here; and we are all four rather near to one 


another. 


Mr. LusrearrEn: It is a very comforting feeling; but of my two col- 
leagues sitting here, Gordon-Walker is Labour, and Angus Maude is 
Conservative. Maude, you have another go. 


Mr. Maupe: I do not think, as a matter of fact, that I am very far 


1See Friedrich von Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Chicago: University of Chicago 
ress, 1944). 
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from the point of view which Gordon-Walker put forward in his last — 
remarks, leaving out his quite gratuitous bit of electioneering. . 


Mr. Gorpon-WaLkER: There are no voters here. 


Mr. Maupe: I think that we could all agree with Monsieur Aron’s 
diagnosis that we are all pretty moderate and all on this point pretty 
near the center. 

I would like to interject just one note of warning which might per- 
haps be worth a little discussion. One does, I think, have to notice that 
where social welfare schemes on a national scale have been spreading, 
you do tend to get organizations and institutions so large and so compli- 
cated set up to carry them out that you may, in fact, get a certain form 
of droit administratif introduced which belongs entirely to them. You 
get the power of the civil servant greatly increased; the power of the 
nonjudicial tribunal increased. I do not say that it has become serious in 
this country or anywhere else, but it is a thing which we need to notice; 
and that is why we, in this country, hear a lot of demands that there 
should be an appeal to the low courts, to the traditions of the English 
common law, over the decisions of administrative tribunals. 


Mr. Lustcarten: There is another point which I would like to raise. 
I would like Monsieur Aron to deal with it from Paris at the start. 
What is the relationship between democracy and parties—the role of 


the parties in a democracy, the role of parliamentary government, and 
so forth? 


Mr. Aron: I would start perhaps with this remark. Our discussion 
about what we feel about people and their individual rights is not so 
acute a problem to us, because we meant mainly Western democracy in 
the developed economy. But if we take the case of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, there might be cases in which a parliamentary democracy is 
manipulated by the privileged few and remains very bad for the wel- 
fare of the masses. So I would like to state at this point: In Western 
democracy we have at the same time rule of the law, social equality, 
plurality of parties in parliament; but there might be cases in which it 
is difficult to have all these advantages at the same time. There might be 
countries in which you must have a limitation of activity of parties in 
order not to fall into a totalitarian regime. So, in one word, my point 
would be that the choice is not for the whole world between the totali- 
tarian regime of the Soviet or Nazi type and parliamentary democ- 
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racy of the British or American type. There might be intermediary 
forms, which might be educated in the direction of full democracy. 
Let us take the case of the Turkish regime which was to a large ex- 
_ tent a dictatorship but which brought the Turkish people to a better 
_ democracy after ten years of hard dictatorship. 
Mr. Lusrearten: Professor Mosely, would you be ready to come in 
next if I call Gordon-Walker first? 


Mr. Moszty: Yes. 


Mr. Gorpon-Watker: That is a very important point which Mon- 
sieur Aron has made; and Turkey is a good example. We could find 
another example in feudal England or in the United States at the time 
of the Revolution, neither of which was democratic in the sense of the 

- general franchise but both of which were democratic in the sense that 

_ they had parliaments and were moving toward full democracy. We 

" must recognize the right of backward nations not to be democratic. 
We must not condemn them, because they cannot achieve a political 
form for which they are not yet ripe. We have to be very careful when 
we judge other countries, particularly Far Eastern countries, by these 
standards which we have been applying in the earlier part of the dis- 
cussion to England, the United States, and France. 


Mr. Lustcarten: Now, United States, your turn. 


Mr. Mosety: I would like to take up for a minute the question of 
socialism and democracy in American political feeling or thinking. Just 
a few days ago, I returned from Vermont, a relatively poor farming 
state. My neighbor up the road about half a mile, George Ladd, is a 
typical individualist. But George, I noticed recently, spends about two 
days a week helping his neighbors. He helps one get in the potatoes; he 
helps another build his new silo; or he goes over and helps another get 
in the wood for the maple sugaring in the winter. Now, is that social- 
ism, or not? This is an old American custom. When people settled, they 
did not settle usually in individual farms. They formed small commu- 
nities, and within a year or two they got together and built a school, 
built a church, and so on. This kind of community work is just as old as 
the first settlement of America, and that is why we do not call it social- 
ism. We call it community interest, because every American who wants 
to be respected in his own community has to give some time to the com- 
munity. He cannot be just an individualist. 

And so, we do not like the term “socialism,” because that implies a 
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dogma, a view of the past and of the future, which would divide our 
people, whereas our people unite around actual, practical work. When ~ 
they agree that a certain thing needs to be done, whether in the small 
community like the town of Shrewsbury, Vermont, with five hundred 
inhabitants, where I have just been staying, or whether in a country of 
one hundred and sixty million, they get together and do it. 


Mr. Lustcarren: That is certainly a very interesting view. 


Mr. Mavpz: I do not think that we had really better get into a long 
discussion as to what socialism is, because even Gordon-Walker will 
not really know until the Labour party conference has met at Margate 
next week. 


Mr. Gorpon-Wa ker: I know now. 
Mr. Lustcarten: No electioneering. 


Mr. Maupe: I would just like to take up one point which Monsieur 
Aron raised when he said there were certain circumstances in which it 
might be necessary for the differences between parties to be diminished 
or perhaps shrunk. There are, I think, certain dangers which we have 
to watch even there. We well know what happened in this country 
during the war when we had a coalition government between the 
two main contending parties in order to meet the menace of naziism. It 
is now almost a truism to say that we won the war against naziism by 
temporarily adopting quite a lot of the authoritarian devices and re- 
strictions on liberty against which in general we were fighting; and that 
is one of the reasons why this country does not like coalitions. 

The lesson of it seems to me to be that the one thing which guaran- 
tees freedom and a reasonable chance to get the wishes of most people 
respected in the long run is that you should have an alternation of 
parties who incline more to one side or the other of center, so that your 
reforms go forward at a pace which represents roughly the consensus 
of the views of the majority. There is always the chance for the minor- 
ity on one occasion to become the majority of the next time. This makes 
it possible to get certain of the worst and disliked features thwarted. 


Mr. Lustrearren: We have moved on quite a bit from the place where 
you started it, Aron, and I should imagine you would like to come in 
again. 

Mr. Aron: Yes. I would say that I fully agree that it is always dan- 
gerous to reduce the activity of parties; and I fully agree that the West’s 
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_ best guarantee in the modern world of freedom of the individual, of 
_ tolerance, of minorities, is the existence of a plurality of parties compet- 
ing for power. I would be quite ready to define democracy as a peace- 
_ ful competition for power. But it is not always possible to have peaceful 
competition. There are times in which the dissensions inside the party 
_ are so great that you have the choice between nonpeaceful competition 
_ or a hard dictatorship. What I mean is that such a provisional dictator- 
ship might be necessary in time of crisis or in time of great economic 
change without being totalitarian. The totalitarian phenomenon, like 
the Nazi or the Stalinist one, is something quite original in the modern 
time; and I think that we would be wrong to confuse dictatorship, 
which is an old phenomenon, which all political scientists have known 
. for centuries, of which the theory was already made by Plato or Aris- 
totle—to confuse this old dictatorship with the new totalitarian phe- 
nomenon. 


Mr. LusrcartreNn: Professor Mosely, we are getting near the end of 
our time, but do come in again. 


Mr. Mosery: What Monsieur Aron has just said reminds me of a 
conversation I had in Prague in July, 1947. I was talking with a Com- 
munist member of the cabinet, and I asked him what would happen if 
in the elections which were scheduled for May, 1948, the Communists 
received 51 per cent of the votes. He said that of course democracy 
would then demand that we abolish all other parties. That is to my 
mind the basic difference. 
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We, the democrats of the world, need to reassess our political achieve- 
ments and redefine our political responsibilities. 

We are a diverse group, laborers, farmers, specialists, capitalists. 
Others are socialists like those who today hold the reins of government 
in England and other countries of western Europe. 

We are of different colors, different races, different religions. Our 
tastes in art, literature, and philosophy, our religious creeds, our polit- 
ical faiths, and our economic theories, have differences as great as those 
that mark the Great Plains from the crags of the Tetons. This diversity 
is our strength. Since our tradition lies in freedom for the individual, we 
have striven with Mr. Justice Holmes to put our faith in “the power of 
thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the market.” Our 
democratic ideal insists that the soap box, public platform, press, and 
radio be open to all. 

Our art, music, and literature are not limited by those specifications 
which glorify a person or party in power, which sustain belief in a par- 
ticular creed or faith. One can write or paint to depict the seamy or 
disgraceful side of our performance, and even receive public acclaim 
and awards for doing it. 

In these and in other ways we guarantee through the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution what Holmes called the “free trade in ideas.” 
We can shape opinion for this or that panacea or reform. Or we can 
revel in the luxury of complacency. We can nationalize an industry 
whose power is too great for private interests to have. We can establish 
a government plant to compete with it. We can rely on anti-trust 
remedies to control it. Or we can embrace laissez-faire. 

We have the same freedom as to other social and economic problems. 
We can experiment and proceed by trial and error. We can have revolu- 


tion, if we so will it by the peaceful route. And having had it, we can 
undo it four years later. 


* From a speech by Mr. Justice Douglas. Reprinted by special permission. 
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We think that the right to experiment with new techniques is as im- 
portant in the fields of politics, sociology, and economics as it is in art 
_and the sciences. 
This rejection of absolutes, the freedom for experimentation mark 
the first basic and irreconcilable difference between the political philoso- 
-phies of the totalitarian Right and the totalitarian Left on the one hand 


_and the political philosophy of the democrats, on the other. 


James Madison marked the second great and irreconcilable differ- 
ence when he stated in his “Notes on the Confederacy” that “The great 
desideratum in Government is such a modification of the sovereignty as 


will render it sufficiently neutral between the different interests and 


factions to control one part of the society from invading the rights of 


. another, and, at the same time, sufficiently controlled itself from setting 


] 
“al 


up an interest adverse to that of the whole society.” 

Every society is an aggregation of pressure groups. Their activities are 
not things to deplore. The danger lies in one group gaining the ascend- 
ancy, moving into a dominant position, and exploiting the other groups. 

By the end of the last century an industrial oligarchy had fastened its 
hold on the country. The trusts controlled the fate of workers, damned 
the public, and used monopoly power to crush competition. They 
merged political power with economic power by electing and at times 
buying executives, legislatures and even courts. 

Then came reaction. Labor unions emerged strong and reliant; they 
acquired character, integrity, and brains. They grew in size and power 
equal to the might of the giants against whom their demands must be 
made. 

That is but one example of the forces at work in the life of a society. 
Strife and friction, adjustment and readjustment are the essence of life 
itself. When they relate only to details, they are not serious. When they 
strike deep, and accommodation is not possible, revolt may destroy the 
institution itself. 

Those are the things that Madison knew. He did not want govern- 
ment so constituted that one group or interest would have the upper 
hand and the power to invade the rights of the other. Madison also 
knew that government, the State itself, can become so powerful that its 
interests become adverse to that of the whole society. 

Madison’s theory is the democratic theory of government. We in this 
country have a steadfast faith in it. We become discouraged because our 
democratic processes lack perfection. But one cannot view the chronicles 
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of our experience since 1787 and call democracy a never-never land — 
where there is no advance over suffering and exploitation. . 

Communism rejects Madison’s theory. Marx and Engels speak of 
raising “the proletariat to the position of the ruling class” as the estab- 
lishment of “democracy.” Lenin made clear that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat “has meaning only when one class knows that it alone takes 
political power into its own hands, and does not deceive itself and 
others by talk about popular, elected government, sanctified by the 
whole people.” In practice the Communists have not placed the powers 
of the State even in the hands of the proletariat. They have placed it in 
the hands of one select political clique. 

It is the very antithesis of democracy when any one group has per- 
manently acquired all the powers of government. The age-old problem 
of society is to be free of the domination of any one class. That has been 
the struggle of man throughout recorded history; and man has had the 
greatest success in that effort under the democratic form of government. 

To turn the powers of the state over to one group is to defy the his- 
tory and teaching of the governments that have produced the greatest 
abundance and the most enlightenment for the people. Moreover to 
assume today that the basic struggle is between workers and employers, 
between labor and capital isto make a most egregious error. The con- 
flict between workers and employers is evolving into manageable forms 
in this country as well as in the democracies of western Europe. Recog- 
nition by law and customs of collective bargaining is the foundation of 
stabilized industrial relations. In addition there are emerging plans for 
guaranteed annual wages and other measures which recognize labor’s 
equitable claim to a fair wage. 

It is true that the one most important economic problem of society 
lies in the industrial field. But it is not Marx’s struggle between man- 
agement and labor. The foremost problem—the one most pregnant 
with conflict—is the relation of that industrial power to the whole 
economy. It is between that industrial plant and society that there is the 
greatest potential conflict. An economy of abundance is essential if we 
are to meet our obligations both domestic and foreign. An expanding 
economy, increased productivity, and widespread and full distribution 
of goods are essential if we are to raise the real income of our people to 
levels hitherto undreamed. These are problems of management and 
labor. They have a joint responsibility to society for their solution. 

Communism was not conceived as an answer to this problem. Com- 
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_Mmunism is essentially a political idea, not a scientific blueprint for a 

machine age. Indeed, Communism was launched in an economy of 

_ poverty where the problems of industrialization were yet to be faced. 

_ There is a third basic and irreconcilable difference that has even great- 

_ er immediate significance than the other two. It is a fundamental and 
irreconcilable difference in political techniques. 

There is a civic genius which distinguishes the politics of the democ- 
racies. It is what in this country William James called “the habit of 
trained and disciplined good temper towards the opposite party when 
it fairly wins its inning.” Political parties vie for popular support. The 
one which wins stands or falls on its record. But the important thing is 

that a party takes over the government only for the period during 
~ which it commands popular support. The opposition, while acquiesc- 
ing in that arrangement, knows that once it takes over it will be on a 
purely tentative basis and can hold power only so long as it retains pop- 
ular support. 

Communism has no such tolerance. It leaves no room for accommo- 
dation and compromise. The Communists plead the cause of justice 
and liberalism only so long as it aids them in their fight to win control. 
They want power. Their political strategy is to exploit weakness, to 
create doubts and suspicions. 

Too often oppressed people, idealistic people, members of minority 
groups are seduced because they find the Communists again and again 
on the reform side of current arguments. And too often the conserva- 
tives instead of fighting Communists fight liberal causes because Com- 
munists support them. 

Whenever the Communists are in power they reject the accepted 
parliamentary techniques of the democracies. When they win an elec- 
tion it is for keeps. Unlike Democrats or Republicans in this country 
or Laborites or Conservatives in England, the Communists take over 
not on probation but for good. Once in power they add two of the an- 
cient tools of tyranny—murder and terror—to their political techniques. 

There is no place in their scheme of things for the “free trade in 
ideas” that Holmes proclaimed. 

Many who have studied this political phenomenon of Communism 
conclude that war between Russia and the western democracies is in- 
evitable. As Holmes once said, “It is not enough for the knight of ro- 
mance that you agree that his lady is a very nice girl—if you do not ad- 
mit that she is the best that God ever made or will make you must 
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fight.” The Communists ‘are not romantic knights. But their leaders _ 
and organizers are crusaders with a fervor that is all-consuming. | 

These facts make the prospects for peace appear gloomy. But the 
choice is not between war and appeasement for neither will solve the — 
problem which confronts us. For it is a basic fact which must not be 
overlooked that Communism to date is a political program backed by — 
force. An army can be defeated and routed by guns and ammunition. 
But a political program is not destroyed by military might unless the 
victor, like the Communists, is willing to install a police state. 

If we visualize the United States the victor in a war with Russia and 
roll the film ahead ten years, what would we see? We would see a world 
in ruins—poverty and great illness on every hand—suffering and dislo- 
cations of life unequalled in history. That is the environment in which 
ideas as virulent as Fascism and Communism flourish. 

These facts eloquently proclaim that the answer to the political pro- 
gram of the Communists is a dynamic and vital political program on 
the democratic front. 

The remedy on the domestic front is a relatively easy one if we have 
the will and faith to adopt it. 

At home we must put an end to the shameful practice of branding 
everyone a Communist who espouses a liberal reform or promotes a 
program for the underprivileged. We must put an end to attacks on 
those who read leftist literature. We should no more ban the Commu- 
nist literature than we should bar medical students from studying 
cancer. 

If unreliable people hold important posts from which Communist 
activities might be promoted, they should be removed. Political victory 
over them can easily be had within the lawful procedure of our democ- 
racy. All it needs is our earnest and wholehearted efforts. 

The Communists are active political agents at all times. They will 
spend their evenings ringing doorbells, writing literature, spreading 
their faith of dialectical materialism while the rest of us are at the 
movies or relaxing in social activities. By sheer persistence and waiting 
they will get command of meetings espousing human causes and move 
their agents into important posts in democratic organizations. They 
would be fairly impotent, if we, the democrats, took our politics serious- 
ly and threw our full energies into political organization and activity. 

The political antidote to Communism is effective democratic govern- 
ment. For effective democratic government can remove even the pre- 
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groups within a nation..This can be achieved not by giving the un- 
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“human rights of all-citizens and raise the standard of living at all 
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‘The problem on the foreign front is equally important but- much 


Aationism into a position of tremendous political responsibility in world 
- affairs. Its task is to take the leadership in keeping alive the great hu- 
/man values in western civilization. We must be equipped and prepared- 
. to meet the political program of the Communists at whatever point in ~ 
“the world they may select for action. Better still we must ourselves 
=regain the initiative by promoting in our own areas of influence tried- 
“and-true political antidotes to Communism. — 
+ Our greatest error would be to fashion our foreign policy merely in 
=terms of anti-Communism. We will fail miserably if we do no more 
-than that. For then we will end by railing and ranting at the spectre of 
-€ommunism but do nothing to eliminate the conditions on which — 
~Communism thrives. If we follow that course, war will soon appear as 
_the only alternative. 
* Our foreign policy—in its execution as well as in its formulation— 
“must be designed to espouse and promote liberal, humanitarian_pro- 
/grams for the masses of people of the world. It must strengthen the 
“democratic forces in-other nations and not-entrench reactionary inter- 
“ests that thirst for power. : 
- - Most of the areas of the world are bleak and desolate when judged 
“by the living conditions. of the people. At times the people lie under a 
“serfdom of poverty and disease. At other times it is an industrial or 
“political serfdom. Revolution may indeed seem a welcome relief to 
“those who have been exploited. It may to desperate men have the appeal 
“of a swift and cleansing purgative that sweeps before’it all the rot and 
‘filth of the old tyranny that has oppressed them. 
Those impulses cannot be controlled by talk and promise of vague 

‘and remote democratic ideals. The voice of America, if it-is to be 
“powerful among the masses of people, must do more than talk-of the 
glories of democracy. If we want the hundreds of millions of the 

peoples of the world in the democratic ranks, we must show them the 

way with practical programs of social reconstruction. 

We must starid ready to support with sanctions the liberals of any 


ivileged alms or opiates but by practical measures which recognize z 


more difficult. The United States has emerged from its chrysalis of iso- 
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| “but who have the inner strength and vitality to formulate | 


= country he have progratns of sect. Feconstructic for their 
“There are in many countries men who may not be in the 


their own people. James Yen has such a program for China—a prog 
of mass education and rural reconstruction. It can set in motion a 

_ that will sweep Asia and align it with the democratic sles th 

-world. 
It is increasingly evident that however necessary milly aid may 
the real victory over Communism will be won in the rice fields r 
-than on the battle fields. The fight against Communism depends for a 
“ultimate success on the people of the various nations, not on- thi 
-goverfiments. Thus we must support those: who represent democratic 
“values in the various countries and who have practical programs. fc 
~ political action. ; 

This course takes great steadfastness. It also requires the backing f 
a strong, alert and mobile military machine. We will be charged with” 
being imperialists and intervenors. The more effective our political: 
achievements along the democratic front the louder will be the clamors 
But the values of western civilization are at stake. > 
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